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Auto Workers Win a Contract 


It Was Said They Couldn't Get 


DETROIT (PAI)—After more than five months of dramatic stalemate that ended with workers hitting 
the bricks, the United Auto Workers broke through the Big Three and won a new three-year contract with Ford 
it was said they couldn’t win. For month after month Ford, in line with General Motors and Chrysler, declared 


stubbornly that all it would yield was a two-year extension 
of the old 1956 contract. For the same period of time the Auto 
Workers just as stubbornly declared that they’d get a new 
contract or strike. 

They meant just that. With the deadline set for Sept..17 
at Ford, the Big Three came through with an identical offer 
at the last moment accepting the principle of a new contract. 
And with the minutes steadily ticking away and 100,000 Ford 
workers slowly but With gathering momentum walking off the 
job, an even better contract was worked out _— the com- 
pany, to the jubilation of the union. 

With Ford out of the way, the UAW under Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther turned first to Chrysler for renewed negotiations, 
leaving GM for the last and hardest nut to crack. Every indi- 
cation was: that the UAW is determined to get toughei with 
Chrysler and General Motors now that Ford is out of the way. 
Both Chrysler and GM have shown a considerably more bel- 
ligerent attiude toward the UAW than has Ford. 

Terms of Ford Pact 

Here are the highlights of the gains hammered out at Ford 
as the entire country waited to. see whether agreement could 
be reached or whether a shattering strike would result: 

@® Annual improvement factor calling for an increase of 
2% percent of the base hourly rate or 3 cents per hour, which- 
ever is greatest, retroactive to July 1 of this year and to be 
repeated in 1959 and 1960. 

_—s @ Freezing of 15 cents cost-of-living allowances into tne 
present base pay. 

@ Wage boosts of 8 cents in the base hourly rates of 
skilled workers. 

@ Liberalized supplemental unemployment payments to 
make them 65 percent of normal take-home pay and to ex- 
tend the benefit period to 39 weeks. 

@ Severance pay providing for maximum up to 1,200 
hours’ payment for permanent layofis. This is the first sever- 


* 





FORD SETTLES: Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the United Auto 

Workers and John S. Bugas, Ford vice-president, surround- 

ed by reporters and microphones, clasp hands after success- 
ful negotiations.of new three-year contract. 





ance pay provision in the history of the industry. 


@ Increased pension benefits, including higher rates for 
those already in retirement and new special early retirement 
provisions, 


@ Improved protection of workers on a short work week. 


@ Increased group insurance benefits and improvements 
in hospitalization and surgical benefits. 





Despite Sharp New Rise in Production 





Jobless Figures Remain Ominous 


WASHINGTON—Chronic high unemployment was again revealed as the nation’s major economic headache 


as the government reported a continuing rise in industrial production with almost no pickup in jobs. The 
apparent paradox spotlighted what economists termed an amazing increase in productivity (output per man 


-hour), with the current rate for all em- 
ployes in manufacturing estimated at 8 
percent above last year’s and moving up- 
ward, in contrast to a normal increase 
of 3 to 4 percent per year. 


The result: fewer workers are turn- 
ing out more goods and chronic un- 
employment of about 5 million may 
plague the nation tor the next several 
years. 


The Federal Reserve Board directed at- 
tention to the unique situation in its 
report on industrial production in August, 
. It showed a 2 percent increase to an in- 
dex figure of 137, or a recovery of more 
than half of the decline suffered be- 
tween August 1957 and April 1958. 


The August production figures -were 
issued a few days after the government 
reported that unempioyment in mid- 
August was at the rate of 7.6 percent of 
the labor force—the ‘highest level of the 
post-war period. 

Ominous also was the indication that 
more than 250,000 unemployed already 
have exhausted their jobless benefits— 
for the second time. Statistics being 
gathered by the various states which 
are participating in the temporary job- 
less benefits extension program adopted 
by Congress last summer show that the 
period of extension already is being ex- 
hausted for thousands of workers and 
that the exhaustion will now grow at a 
rapidly increasing rate. 


The 86th Congress, as predicted by or- 
ganized labor, is certain to be faced with 
the same problem that faced the 85th 
Congress—that is, the steady growth of 
unemployed men and women who have 
ais on their state benefits without 
ha secured jobs. 


Inadequaey of the temporary program, 





benefits rolls, for varying periods in the 
different states, again find themselves no 
longer covered. 

Labor experts point out that unless 
employment picks up sharply — which 
does not appear in the cards at present— 


we shall find ourselves pretty much back 
in the position that existed before the 
present temporary legislation was adopted 
with many hundfeds of thousands of 
jobless again completely destitute of 
benefits. 








NEW ISRAELI RAILROAD is dedicated in ancient town of Beersheba, ter- 








minus of line to Dimona. The RWDSU’s Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman 
and Israeli Transportation Minister Moshe Carmel. together tighten bolts 
on newly-laid tracks in dedication ceremonies. Osman is in Israel on invita- 
tion of that nation’s labor federation, Histadrut, and the Israeli government. 
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Note on Change of Address 

When sending in a change of 
address to The Record, please make 
sure to include your old address as 
well as the new. 
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to plan COPE drive 


be 


LOCAL MEETING 


asseue United Dairy units of ‘379’ was held 








in Wheeling, W. Va., covering members there and in Barnesville and Waterford, Ohio. 
From left, Regiondl Dir. Jerry Hnghes, Jim McCoy, Alvin Pinkerton, John Umlaw, 
John Lucas and Edward Wells. Tom Spears is seated. Int'l Rep. Bill Kee took photo. 


LOCALS SPEED COPE DOLLAR DRIVE 


This year’s political action campaign of the RWDSU, which got off to a flying start during the first week of this month 
with successful regional meetings in New York, Philadelphia and Leominster, Mass., picked up additional speed during the next 
two weeks at meetings in the Midwest and Northeast. President Max Greenberg and Secretary-Treasurer Alvin E. Heaps, who 


spoke at the four Midwestern meet- 
ings, reported enthusiastic response 
to the International union’s COPE 
drive. Similar news came from Bos- 
ton Sept. 18, where the New Eng- 
land Joint Board heard Pres. Green- 
berg and Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail. 


The drive is centering om three objec- 
tives: to raise funds for the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Eduvation 
(COPE); to encourage 100% registration 
of RWDSU members; :nd to get out the 
vote on Election Day. 


Analyze Political Scene 


The Pittsburgh meeting, held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, wa.. devoted to analyses 
of the national and lo¢al political scenes, 
and to development of plans to meet the 
locals’ Dollars-for-COPE quotas. Partici- 
pating were officers, executive board 
members and steward: representing Lo- 
cals 101 and 1166 of Pittsburgh, Local 
940, McKeesport, Local 1718 of Berlin, 
Local 850 of Girard, all in Pennsylvania, 
and Local 277 or Diliondale, Ohit and 
Local 149 of Glen Dale, W. Va. Taking 
an active part in the meeting wee Re- 
gional Dir. Gerald Hughes and Int'l Reps. 
Ernest Burberg and Charles Hess. 


Local 850 Pres. Joseph Stasenko and 
other delegates representing the Girard, 
Pa. Marx Toy Workers told of their lo- 
cal’s fund-raising drive, which’ involves 
the use of prizes and a monthly drawing 
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REGIONAL MEETING in Columbus, Ohio, brought together representatives of Ohio 
and W. Va. RWDSU locals to plan COPE campaign. They heard reports from Pres. 


Max Greenberg, speaking, as well as Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, left, and Regional 
Dir. Jerry Hughes. Big issue in November is “right-to-work” proposal on Ohio ballot. 





to add an extra incentive for giving. As 
a result, $180 a month 1s being netted in 


the local’s COPE drive and ‘850’ expects 
to go over its quota before the end of the 
campaign, which is being led by Legisla- 
tive Committee Chairman Emory Wolff. 


The following day, Sept. 10, foun’ Pres. 
Greenberg and Sec.-Treas. Heaps in 
Columbus, Ohio, where a similar meet- 
ing was held. Represented at the meet- 
ing were Locals 21 and 612 of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; and Locals 160 of Hamilton- 
256 and 390 of Cincinnati, 379 and 265 


of Columbus, 880 of Springfield, and 1801 
of Akron. 

On Sept. 11, a meeting at Battle Creek, 
Mich., brought together representatives 
of Locals 530 of Fremont, 87 of Saxinaw, 
1064 of Detroit, 374 and 815 of Battle 
Creek, 386 of Grand Rapids, 383 of Flint, 
705 of Holland and 93 of Lansing, all in 
Michigan. 

The RWDSU officers’ Midwest trip 
wound up Sept. 12 in Chicago, where rep- 
resentatives of locals in Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska were 





Following are COPE contribu- 
tions received during the first 
three weeks of the RWDSU’s 1958 
drive, which began Sept. 1. 


Local Cie 22 Amount 
108, Newark, N. J. . . .$1,000.00 
305, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. .. 367.00 
906, New York, N.Y...... 1,000.00 
O70, Ottawa, Ti. sc... scce0s 7.50 
1020, Orlando, Fla. ..... 85.00 





COPE Honor Roll of RWDSU Locals 


1025, Orlando, Fla. ...... 10.57 
1199, New York, N. Y..... 1,000.00 
491, Kansas City, Mo... 13.00 
226, Trenton, N. J...... 150.00 
228, Bristol, Pa. ....... 105.00 
147, New. York City..... 1,000.00 
143, Buffalo, N. Y. ..... 100.00 


338, New York City..... 1,000.00 





Total contributed to 
Gs. TPS. aie cak sees $5,838.07 








present, as well as such leaders as Chi- 
cago Joint Board Pres. Henry B. Ander- 
son, Local 194 Pres. John Gallacher, Lo- 
cal 184L Pres. Harkless Cupp, Regional 
Dir. Al Evanoff and Int’l Rep. John Cap- 
ell. 


Typical of the fine response to the 
RWDSU drive encountered thrvughout 


the Midwest was the report given by An- 
derson. He said thut COPE committees 
are being set up in each shop, and that 
three — Kitchen Arts Co., Crystal Pure 
Candy and Northwest Cone—have al- 
ready reached 100% of their quota of $1 
per member contributions. Anderson 
added that the Joint Board as a whole 
expects to exceed its quota. 


NEJB Meeting “Excellent” 


The enthusiastic response at the Mid- 
west meetings was matched Sept. 18 in 
Boston, where delegates of locals com- 
prising the New England Joint Board par- 
ticipated in a meeting that was described 
as “excellent” by both Pres. Greenberg 
and Exec Vice-Pres. Alex Bail. While the 
political situation in Massachusetts was 
described as “in the bag” with both Sen. 
Kennedy and Gov. Furcolo regarded as 
sure winners, RWDSU leaders stressed 
the importance of insuring the election 
of a liberal Congress through victury in 
several closely contested elections in other 
New England states. 





Anti-Labor Zeal Pushes GOP to ‘Lunatic’ Extreme 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Joseph P. Kamp, the notorious anti-Semitic 
hate-monger, is being used by the Republican Party in its zeal to make 
labor the Number One issue in the political campaign. The revelation that 
Kamp’s pamphlets attacking UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther were being used 
in the California campaign and in Colorado—both scenes of the “right to 


work” fight—is only part of the picture. 
What makes Kamp a national issue 
is that the use of his pamphlets was en- 
couraged and endorsed by Rep. Richard 
M. Simpson, chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee. 


The New York Times reports that on 
July 2, Simpson wrote M. M. Hall, execu- 
tive director of Kamp’s publication, 
“Headline”: : 


“Your booklet was brought to my at- 
tention some time ago and I think it is 
excellent. I am encouraged that so many 
of our finance people are ordering copies 
for distribution. In my opinion, it de- 
serves the widest possible dissemination. 
You may be assured that I will do what 
I can along this line.” 


Kamp later said that he was “getting 
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an avalanche of orders from GOP or- 
ganizations in every part of the country” 
as a result of Simpson’s endorsement. 
Kamp also acknowledged that he has 
been busily soliciting funds from Eastern 
industrialists to aid Knowland and other 
Republican candidates, all of whom are 
supporting the compulsory open shop. 

The Kamp issue would not have flamed 
nationwide if Kamp himself did not have 
such a notorious record. 

During the 1930’s Kamp was editor of 
a publication called “The Awakener.” The 
paper was labeled the “journalistic spear- 
head in the national fight against Roose- 
veltism.” It was held in such high esteem 
in Nazi circles that in 1935 it was rec- 
ommended in the Nazis’ “World Service” 
as one of the “newspapers and reviews 


against Jewish imperialism.” 

After two years of severe criticism, 
Kamp was forced to close up his sheet 
but quickly reopened shop under the ban- 
ner of the Constitutional Educational 
League. 

In one of the folders published by the 
League, “The Fifth Column Conspiracy,” 
Kamp urged “patriots” to withhold in- 
formation “regarding Communist activi- 
ties” from J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI 
and submit it instead to Martin Dies or 
to him. 

Kamp has always been in the forefront 
of the anti-labor crowd. In 1938 the 
Nazis’ “World Service” urged Nazi sym- 
pathizers to read the Kamp booklet, 
“Join the CIO and Help Build a Soviet 
America.” 

Kamp has been closely assoociated with 
Gerald L. K. Smith, probably the fore- 
most anti-Semite in this country. Smith 
sells and distributes many of Kamp’s 
pamphlets. Among the people and or- 
ganizations he has denounced are Presi- 





dent Eisenhower, Chief Justice Warren, 
Congregationalist Council for Social Ac- 
tion, YWCA, National Council of Methe 
odist Youth, and so on. During the 1952 
political campaign he opposed both 
Stevenson and Eisenhower. A special 16- 
page edition of his paper carried the 
headline, “Reds, New Dealers Use Ike in 
Plot to Hold Power.” 


In the article he charged that “no- 
torious un-American elements” were pro- 
moting the Eisenhower campaign and 
that election of Eisenhower under his 
present sponsorship “would insure the 
continuance in Washington during the 
next four years of the same Socialist, 
pro-Communist and appeasement of Rus- 
sia policies . , .” 

Kamp spent four months in prison 
in 1950 for contempt of Congress through 
his refusal to revea) the officers and con- 
tributors to his Constitutional League. 
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This is the partial background that has 


made Kamp a major issue in the 1958 
campaign. : 
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— Depressed Areas Bill Veto 


By Ike Hit by Labor 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—President Eisenhow- 
er’s “pocket veto” of the depressed areas bill 
brought strong criticism from labor circles 
which saw in it a blow to the jobless in those 
sections of the country. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany said that the 
veto “‘can only be deplored.” 

The bill to aid chronically depressed areas “was 
sound and sensible,” the AFL-CIO president de- 
clared, “and, while not the compiete answer it would 
have materially aided those areas, which can rightly 
be called America’s “industrial dust bowl.” These peo- 
ple deserve more than political promises. They de- 
serve concrete help and the next Congress must pro- 
vide it.” 

The veto brought a particularly sharp comment 
from Solomon Barkin, research director of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union and secretary-treasurer of the 
Area Employment Expansion Committee. 

Barkin charged that the President, in his pocket 
veto comment on the bill, was incorrectly informed 
as to the provisions of the bill, both as to when it 
could be put into operation and the responsibility of 
the local communities affected. 

“In view of the years of strenuous, but unsuc- 
cessful effort by local groups to alleviate unem- 
ployment in these places,” Barkin said, “it was 
actually cruel of the President to insist upon the 
necessity for distressed eommunities to shoulder 
more of the effort to pull themselves up by the 
boot straps.” 

Barkin. said that the Area Fmployment Expansion 
Committee would call a conference in Washington 
this fall to plan a drive for re-enactment of legisla- 
tion along the lines of the bill rejected by the Pres- 
ident. 

In his “Memorandum of Disapproval,” President 
Eisenhower declared that the bill passed by Congress 
was “unsound,” that it could not be of any imme- 
diate help to affected communities and that his own 
suggested measures for help had been ignored. 

He declared that the bill “provides for less local 
participation in the costs of local development proj- 
ects than is proper or necessary to stimulate and as- 
sure the continuing interest and support of local 
governments and private interest.” 

Too much responsibility, he said, was placed on the 
Federal government. 

He also said that his Administration would pro- 
pose a substitute measure during the next session 
of Congress. 


Hanes Knitting Co. Struck 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—A boycott of Hanes 
Knitting Co. products was urged on all AFL-CIO 
members by the Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO, to help 500 Hanes workers who have been 
out on strike for six weeks at the company’s plant 
in this city. 

The boycott, said TWUA Pres. William Pollock, 
is necessary, “since all other means of settling this 
strike have been exhausted.” 

Hanes products include T-shirts, underwear and 
hosiery, all advertised and sold nationally. 
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CANDIDATE ON PICKET LINE: Gaylord Nel- 
son, Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Wisconsin, joins pickets at Johnson Service 
Company in Milwaukee. Six unions struck be- 
cause management refused to bargain on 
measured day-work system. 





Meany Hails Court Ruling 


WASHINGTON—The Supreme Court’s unanimous 
decision approving immediate integration of Cen- 
tral High School in Little Rock was hailed by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany as meriting the “applause” 
of “all citizens of good will.” 


The country should expect all citizens—“from 
governor down to the child in school”—to abide by 
the meaning and letter of the law, Meany said. 

The court’s decision reversed qa federal district 
judge in Arkansas who had ordered a two and a half 
year delay in integration. Arkansas Gov. Orval Fau- 
bus last year called out the state National Guard 
to prevent the entry of colored children into Central 
High School, as provided in an earlier district court 
decision approving the Little Rock school board’s 
gradual integration plan. 


The text of Meany’s statement on the Supreme 
Court decision follows: 

“Today’s decision of the Supreme Court merits 
the applause and wholehearted acceptance of all 
citizens of good will. The decision proves that the 
doctrine of equal justice has real meaning in this 
country. 

“Now that the court has spoken, America has the 
right to expect all its citizens—from the governor 


down to the child in school—to abide by the meaning 
and the letter of the law.” 
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Labor Fights Extension of 
‘Wreck Law to 6 States 


WASHINGTON, ._D. C. —Labor and its allies 
throughout the nation are unloading their big- 
gest guns in the fight to prevent extension of 
laws designed to bust unions to six states this 
November. 


Two developments bulwarked the grass roots cami- 
paigning in the six states—Ohio, California, Kansas, 
Colorado, Washington and Idaho—for votes to defeat 
the “right-to-work” resolutions on state ballots. 


@® The National Council for Industrial Peace, 
which is fighting the compulsory open shop, an- 
nounced creation of a bi-partisan group of distin- 
guished Americans to campaign against "right-to- 
work.” 


@ The AFL-CIO put forward a definitive “case” 
against “right-to-work” in a 133*page book called 
“Union Security.” 


Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt and former Senator Her- 
bert H. Lehman announced that six new members 
had accepted appointment to the Executive Board 
of the Council for Industrial Peace including threes 
prominent Republicans. The new members are: 


Former Senator Ed Johnson, now Governor of Col- 
orado; Former Governor Fred Hall of Kansas, a Re- 
publican; Dr. George N. Shuster, president of Hunter 
College of New York City; Bernard I. Schub, man- 
ager of the Connecticut Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, New Haven, Conn.; J.N. Leggat, attorney 
and prominent Republican of Boise, Idaho, and Dr. 
T.L. Hawkins, secretary of the Montana Board of 
Medical Examiners in Helena, Montana, also a Re- 
publican. 


John M, Redding, director of the National Coun- 
cil, announced that former Governor Hall, who ve- 
toed “right-to-work” legislation in Kansas in 1955, 
would go on a nationwide speaking tour that will car- 
ry him into states where “right-to-work” is appear- 
ing on the ballot this year. 


Hall told a press conference that he was opposed 
to “right-to-work” legislation because it was con- 
trary to collective bargaining rights supported for 
the past half century by both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. He declared that the national leadership of 
the “right-to-work” movement “just doesn’t believe 
in unions and is trying to get rid of them.” 


Right-to-Be-Jobless? 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. (PAI)—Arkansas has had 
a so-called “right-to-work” law on the books since 
1947 but through advertising in national magazines 
the Arkansas Industrial Development Commission 
inadvertently admits that this has been somewhat 
less than a good thing for a lot of workers. 








“There are six Arkansans for every manufactur- 
ing job you could offer,” the ad informs prospective 
manufacturers. 


What are these workers doing? Enjoying their 
“right-to-work” by looking for jobs, or holding in- 


ferior ones? 
*- 





Despite Violent Anti-Labor Attacks 





Union-Backed Candidates Seen Strong for November Tests 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The care- 


Predictions are now being made of 


shocked when he ren 600,000 votes be- 


The latest primary elections provided 





fully built-up anti-labor climate has 
shown no signs of harming labor- 
supported candidates for public of- 
fice. From Maine to California un- 
ion-endorsed candidates are enjoy- 
ing popular support that seems to 
have escaped them in recent years. 

This is the conclusion reached by al- 
most all political observers following re- 
turns from most of the primary elections 
around the country and the Maine “early- 
bird” general election. 

Officials of AFL-CIO’s Committee on 
Political Education, while eyeing the pol- 
itical picture with undisguised pleasure, 
are nevertheless viewing the future with 
what one spokesman termed “cautious 
optimism.” 


No such caution is being observed by 


veteran political observers. They say that 
a Democratic and pro-labor sweep -at the 
polis in November is definitely in the 


@4 


Democratic gains in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of from 20 to 60 seats. In the 
Senate gains of from seven to 10 seats 
are seen. So, if these prognostications 
prove anywhere near accurate, the Con- 
gress should be more liberal and pro- 
labor than any since the early years of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
White House. 

The first straw in the winds on this 
was seen in the Ohio primary last May. 
As expected, Republicans ran up a bigger 
vote but Democratic candidates showed 
that their positions was far from hopeless 
and that they were closing the gap on the 
one-sided margin tkrat the GOP has en- 
joyed in the past. 

Then came June 3 and the California 
primary. The popular vote totals in this 
cross-filing balloting knocked the wind 
out of Republicans, particularly those es- 
pousing the “get labor” line. One of the 
strongest proponents of this line, Sen. 
William FF. Knowland, was roundly 


hind Democrat Attorney General Ed- 
mund (Pat) Brown, labor-supported can- 
didate for governor. 

In August, there were some more defi- 
nite signs. Pro-labor Michigan Demo- 
crats, headed by Gov. G, Mennen- Wil- 
liams, seeking re-election, and Lt. Gov. 
Philip Hart, running for the Senate, 
polled fantastically high votes in their 
primaries. And in Texas liberal Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough slapped down a mil- 
lionaire who tried to use unions as scape- 
goats. 

Maine Vote Erases Doubts 

If there were any doubts about the 
political winds, the vote in Maine went 
a long way to end them, With labor sup- 
porting the Democratic ticket, the for- 
merly rock-ribbed GOP state of Maine 
went overwhelmingly Democratic. Popu- 
lar Gov. Edmund 8. Muskie was elected 
to the Senate, Clinton Clausson won the 
governorship and two out of three Con- 
gressional seats went to the. Democrats. 


ample illustration that Muskie’s victory 
was not just his popularity or the fact 
that his opponent received favors from 
Sherman Adgms’ friend, financier Ber- 
nard Goldfine. 

A different picture was seen elsewhere. 
Minnesota Democratic - Farmer - Labor 
candidates, for the first time in this cen- 
tury, outpolled tne Republicans heavily 
in the primary elections. Some of the 
statewide votes were nearly 100,000 more 
than received by the GOP candidates. 

In Wisconsin, too, for the first time 
in this century Democrats, in most cases 
with labor support, out-voted the Repub- 
licans. 

What has happened? ¥ 

“It’s not just the issues,” one veteran 
observer told Press Associates. “It’s the 
issues plus the fact that organized labor 
—and the Democratic Party—in many 
states have carefully built up effective 
ward and precinct organizations. They 
are starting to pay off.” 
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1000 Delegates to Convene 
At Laurels Country Club 
For District 65 Convention 








SACKETT LAKE, N. Y.—One thousand delegates to the 8th biennial 
convention of District 65 were arriving here Friday, Sept. 26, for the 


2B 






THURGOOD MARSHALL 


weekend parley of the RWDSU’s largest affiliate at the Laurels Country 





ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 


Club. Main business at the convention will be plans to mobilize the entire 
30,000 membership for four major projects which the union is undertaking: 
the District-wide election starting on Sept. 30; the 25th anniversary celeb- 





100 Gain Raises 
In Buffalo Shops 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Some 100 workers 
in two shops in this city have won wage 
boosts, Int’1 Rep. Tom Evans reported. At 
Charles A. Drescher & Sons, a new two- 
year contract provides wage increases of 
4 cents an hour now and 4 cents next 
September, continued cost-of-living ad- 
justments, improved vacation pay, an 
additional day’s vacation if the plant 
shuts down for vacation during the July 
4th week, and leaves of absence for 
maternity or union work. 

Evans led a negotiating committee con- 
sisting of J. W. Kolniak, Theresa Guido, 
Celia Sokolowski and Richard Volk. 


At Interstate Creamery, an arbitration 
award by State Mediator Jean McKelvey 
brought wage hikes of 7 cents an hour 
retroactive to May 1, 1958. Evans credit- 
ed the award, regarded as a good one by 
the workers in view of the company’s in- 
sistence that it could not afford increases, 
to the “keen grasp of the company’s busi- 
ness shown by Steward Frank Gruber and 
‘446’ Treas. Albert Wuendsch in present- 
ing the union’s case.” 





| Engagement Announced 











The engagement of Marsha Green- 
berg, daughter of RWDSU Pres. and 
Mrs. Max Greenberg, has been an- 
nounced. The bride-to-be, a student at 
the University of Michigan’s School of 
Education, is engaged to Irwin R. Rein, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Simon Rein of Irv- 
ington, N. J. He is a senior and an 
honor student at the University of 
Michigan. No date has been set for 
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ration at Madison Square Garden on Oct, 
21; registration for the state-wide elec- 
tions in November; and. preparations for 
major contract expirations and renewals 
at the start of 1958. 


At the same time, the three-day con- 
vention will pay tribute to the delegates— 
the stewards and local officers of ‘65’— 
as the backbone of the organization, the 
men and women who make the union 
tick. In between the important business 
‘sessions, varied recreation and social 
events are scheduled, featuring entertain- 
ment by Broadway and TV stars in two 
big cabaret shows. 


In special convention sessions dealing 
with civil rights, labor legislation and 
economic developments, the delegates will 
hear two of the leading attorneys in the 
United States—Thurgood Marshall, chief 
counsel of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, and 
Arthur J. Goldberg, special counsel to the 
AFL-CIO. Marshall, leading figure in the 
school segregation crisis, and Goldberg, 
top labor lawyer in the nation, will bring 
reports on the latest developments in 
their special fields. 


Also scheduled to address the conven- 
tion is RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg. 
District 65 Pres. David Livingston is to 
serve as chairman of the convention ses- 
sions. Participating with the 65ers at their 
convention will be the leaders of virtually 
every major RWDSU local in the Metro- 
politan New York area. 
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Pres. Greenberg Helps End 
3-Week Pepsi Cola Strike . 
In Boston With 25c Gain 


BOSTON, Mass.—A three-week strike of Pepsi-Cola employees came 
to a quick and successful conclusion here on Sept. 19 with the direct par- 
ticipation of RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg in negotiations, which had 
earlier broken off. The settlement provides a package of gains worth 25 
cents an hour, including wage increases and broad coverage for health care. 

Pres. Greenberg had come to this city to address a meeting of New 


Efigland Joint Board officers and lead- 
ing rank and filers which kicked off the 
union’s COPE campaign this year. At the 
request of Joint Board Pres. Joseph Ho- 
nan, Pres. Greenberg reopened the Pepsi 
negotiations Thursday, Sept. 18. He was 
joined by Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, 
Honan and a committee of five members. 

An intensive series of sessions followed, 
starting Thursday evening, running into 
the small hours of Friday morning, halt- 
ing for a few hours, and then resuming 
on Friday until a settlement was reached 
at about 8 p.m. 

Honan said the quality of the settle- 
ment and the speed with which it was 
made was due in the greatest measure 
to the presence of Pres. Greenbérg. 


, Toughness, Fairness 

“This was a knock-down, drag - out 
strike which would have lasted a lot long- 
er had it not been for Pres. Greenberg’s 
participation in the negotiations. He 
brought to them a combination of 
toughness and fairness which won the 
complete respect of the employer of this 
large company.” 

Unanimous and enthusiastic approval 
by the 70 workers greeted the settlement 
terms. They provided wage increases of 
15 cents an hour retroactive to June 1, 
and 5 cents in each of the two following 
years of a 3-year pact. Also won was pay 
for the difference between jury compen- 
sation and regular earnings, and guar- 
anteed earnings for 90 days for salesmen 
in cases where a route is split. 

Seven and one-half cents of the in- 
crease, as of Oct. 1, will go for the new 
health and welfare plan which provides 
hospitalization benefits of $20 a.day, sur- 
gical benefits of 80% of any bill, and 
coverage for doctor care in home, office 
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JOSEPH HONAN 


or hospital for bills exceeding $50. Mem- 
bers will also be covered by $1,500 life 
insurance. 


The workers walked out on Aug. 28 
after months of negotiations had failed 
to bring more from the company than a 
10-cent hourly wage increase, 5 cents of 
which would go for a welfare plan. The 
settlement calls for company payments 
of 7% cents an hour per employee to the 
welfare fund, 17'4 cents an hour in wage 
increases. 

Members of the rank and file negoti- 
ating committee were Edward Ryan, Jo- 
seph Covell, Andrew Petto, Arthur Rey- 
nolds and Louis Santaro. 


AMT lillie WE EEA 


Lerner 100% Union in Conn! 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Lerner shops in this state are now organized 100 per- 


cent in the RWDSU! 


The 35 employees at Lerner’s shop in Hartford have been signed up by Local 
282, bringing into the union the last holdout in the state. Other Lerner shops 
throughout Connecticut have been in the union for years. The management of 
the store, which had been bitterly opposed to the union, agreed te recognition 
after a short campaign. Negotiations were expected to begin immediately. 


Local 282 leaders John Cooney and Charles Greenberg led the campaign 


and will head up negotiations. 
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Rhode Island Labor | 
Unites AFL and CIO | 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—The Rhode Island state 
AFL and CIO have merged to become the 41st uni- 


fied state organization. 


Representing 52,000 workers, the 552 delegates unani- 
mously elected officers and adopted a new constitution 
as the framework for their united iabor movement at the 
state level. R. J. Thomas, assistant to George Meany, AFL- 
CIO president, presided over the founding convention and 
installed the newly-elected officers. Nat Kushner, secre- 


tary-treasurer of the RWDSU’s New England Joint Board, . 
was installed as executive board member, of the merged 


organization, 


Thomas F. Policastro, state CIO president, was elected 
president of the united federation, Edwin C. Brown, sec< 
retary-treasurer of the state AFL, was elected secretary- 


treasurer. te 


Thomas told the ‘united federation to “go on from here 
and build bigger and better unions in Rhode Island.” 


. 













The Midwest 


— Strike at Bakery in Chicago 
Meets Boss's Iry to Force 
Shop Into Corrupt Union 


CHICAGO, Ill—Company moves to block organization of its employ- 
ees into the RWDSU’s Chicago Joint Board brought on a strike at the Com- 
munity Bakery on Saturday, Sept. 20. A majority of the 80 workers had 


joined Local 15 of the Joint Board early this month in a one-day sweep’ 


sparked by leaders from their own ranks. 
The company was warned earlier that there would be a strike unless 





Furniture Store 
Worehousemen 


Signed in Omaha 


OMAHA, Neb.—The foundation of a 
new RWDSU local is being put down here 
with the organization of the Orchard & 
Wilhelm Furniture Co. warehouse, Intl 
Rep. John Capell reported. 

The firm is the largest of its kind in 
the city, with a retail operation housed 
in a seven-story building and employing 
about 60 people. The warehouse employ- 
ees and delivery drivers number 40. All 
but a few of these have signed up, and 
a labor board election last Wednesday, 
as The Record went to press, was expect- 
ed to score a big win for the RWDSU. 

Capell said a drive to organize the re- 
tail store would begin soon after the 
warehouse election. 

This city on the Iowa-Nebraska border 
is about 220 miles from Capell’s home 
base of Kansas City. The nearest RWDSU 
local is in Lincoln, Neb. 

The workers, led by William Caliski 
and Floyd Jennewein, were eager to or- 
ganize, particularly because of the low 
Wages prevailing at the warehouse. It 
took just two meetings to sign up a large 
majority, and a petition for election was 
filed soon after the first contact. 

The company would not grant recog- 
nition to the union but consented to the 
election. 


it stopped trying to force on the em- 
ployees a union which holds a contract 
with another Community plant in this 
city, the Bakery & Confectionary Work- 
ers, expelled from the AFL-CIO last year 
for corrupt practices. 


Chicago Joint Board Pres. Henry An- 
derson said agents of the other union 
had been encouraged by the boss to go 
among the workers, making a pitch for 
them to join the discredited outfit. Rank 
and file leaders of the RWDSU drive, 
however, were prevented from even talk- 
ing during working hours. 


In addition, the company threatened 
that workers would be fired unless they 
signed up with the other union and ac- 
tually did discharge several employees, 
To gain time for all these moves, man- 
agement stalled an election hearing be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board 
for a week, 


Local 15 has filed unfair labor practice 
charges with the NLRB, accusing both 
the company and the tainted bakery un- 
ion of collusion and coercion in trying to 
force the employees into that union, 


Pickets surrounded the plant early 
Saturday morning, and several of the 
company’s busiest retail outlets were be- 
ing picketed as well. 


The plant is a new one, having been 
opened about three months ago for the 
production of fruit cakes. 





Quaker Oats St. Jo Workers 
Hold Ranks as Firm Attacks 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—Faced with suspension of the dues check-off by 
the Quaker Oats Co., the members of Local 125 are maintaining their 
union by making personal dues payments to their stewards, Regional Dir. 


Al Evanoff reported. 

The company’s action, apparently 
treading the path of the big auto firms 
in their dealings with the United Auto 
Workers this past summer, came on the 
heels of the workers’ rejection of com- 
pany contract proposals of 4-cent hourly 
Wwage increases this year plus serious 
weakening of seniority provisions. 

Evanoff observed that the Local 125 
RwbDsSvers were likewise following the 
auto industry pattern. They have voted 
to strike if the company persists in its 

resent position while rallying, like the 

AW members did, to keep their union’s 
etrength, It was recalled that the out- 
come of the Auto Workers’ action was a 
fine settlement at the Ford Motor Co. 
plants. 
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As of Sept. 15, Evanoff said, more than 
half the 600 employees at Quaker had 
paid their October dues. 


Local 125 members are the first of the 
unions in the Quaker Council to open 
contract talks, and as such are carrying 
the brunt of the fight for the joint Coun- 
cil objectives of 15-cent hourly wage 
boosts, 2 cents for inequities, protection 
against plant closing and moving and 
similar contract expiration dates among 
the various plants represented on the 
Council, 


The Council consists of a number of 
locals in different international unions 
with membership in Quaker plants in 
the midwest. 


o 
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arehouse Organized 


CHICAGO, Ill.—All but a few of the 35 warehouse employees at the Newark 
Electric Co. have signed up with the RWDSU’s Chicago Joint Board, Pres, 


Henry Anderson reported. 


Told about the union by a former member who now works there, a group 
of the workers came to union headquarters asking for help in organizing their 
shop. The Joint Board staff went to work, and in a few days most of the em- 


ployees had signed. 


The firm, which deals in electric appliances, also has a retail operation on 


the same premises, and Anderson said this would be tackled soon. 


In addition to generally poor working conditions, typified by the absence of 
any premium pay for overtime work, the workers also suffer from very low 


wages. 


The employer, Sam Poncher, was approached for recognition and said he 
needed to talk to his attorney. The waten also petitioned the National Labor 


Relations Beard for an election. 
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“CHIEF DOUGH RAISER” is title given to Int’l Rep. John Capell, center, by 
Local 184-L Pres. Harkless Cupp, left, and Sunshine Biscuit Co. Personnel Mer. 
Harry Riley at dinner honoring Capell as chairman of United Fund drive in 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Dinner Honors John Capell. 
As Chairman of K.C. 
United Funds Campaign 


KANSAS CITY, Kan.—The first labor leader in the nation to head 
a United Fund campaign is a representative of the Retail, Wholesale 
and Dept. Store Union. Int’! Rep. John Capell, Jr., a vice-president of 
the RWDSU, officially opened the 1958 campaign of the Wyandotte County 
drive to raise funds for many worthy national and local causes on Sept. 11 at a 
dinner at the Town House here. 

The kick-off dinner was also an occasion for unions in the area to honor 
Capell himself, and more than 200 officers of AFL-CIO unions joined in a 
pledge to support the drive as a way to honor the first chairman to come from 
labor’s ranks. The goal is to raise one hour’s pay each month for the duration 
of the drive. és 

A scroll expressing their support and stating that the unions they represent 
“join in tribute to John Capell’s exemplary leadership ag the first labor man in 
the country to head a United Campaign” was signed by labor leaders in the 
audience and presented to Capell. Also presented to him by RWDSU Local 184-L 
Pres. Harkless Cupp and Personnel Manager Harry Riley of the Sunshine Biscuit 
Co., where ‘184-L’ members work was a chef’s cap, a tub of cracker dough and 
the title of “Chief Dough Raiser.” This was especially appropriate since Capell 
used to work at the Sunshine Biscuit plant himself. “Of course,” Riley noted, 
“the color of the dough we want you to raise must be green. 

Capell serves not only as chairman of the Wyandotte County campaign but 
also as general co-chairman of the five-county Heart of America United Cam- 
paign, which embraces both this city and Kansas City, Mo., as well as sur- 
rounding counties in both states. 

An editorial Sept. 13 in the Kansas City Star, one of the very few which 
has ever been favorable to labor, praised Capell’s appointment, declaring that 
it “recognizes the invaluable contribution of an energetic man and of all labor 
to the United Funds effort.” 








SSS . 


PLEDGE OF SUPPORT is given to John Capell by leaders of every union in 

Kansas City area in form of scroll which states, “John, we’ll back you and United 

Campaign 100%!” Pres@iting scroll is L. E. Kinser, secretary and business manager 
of K. C. Building Trades Council, AFL-CIO, 
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Sharp Gains 
In First Pact 
At N.C. Dairy 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. — A re- 
sounding first contract victory was 
won at the American Bakery here 
this month, covering 90 sales, trans- 
port and Thrift Store employees, Re- 
gional Dir. Irving Lebold reported. 
Providing substantial increases in 
earnings for all three groups, the 
settlement meets all other objec- 
tives of the workers as well. Includ- 
ed in these is coverage for the em- 
ployees under the RWDSU’s South- 


eastern States Health and Welfare 
Plan and Pension Plan. 


The employees had voted for the union 
in a labor board election on June 25 after 
a long, tough organizing campaign made 
tougher by the scattered locations of dis- 
tribution depots from which the salesmen 
work, Directly responsible for the cam- 
paign were Int’l Reps. Donald Vowell and 
R. W. Parker, working under the super- 
vision of Lebold. 


The emphasis throughout the cam- 
paign, Lebold said, was to bring the work- 
ers together regularly, in spite of their 
widely scattered places of work, to keep 
them posted on all developments and thus 
enable them to make all decisions. This 
helped also to convince the company of 
the workers’ solid stand. 


All-Day Session Succeeds 


The settlement came on Sept. 11 after 
an intensive, all-day session between the 
union and the company. Approval by the 
workérs was registered at a series of 
meetings held that night, with groups of 
salesmen coming to this city from depots 
in 11 other cities. 


The contract will run for 242 years and 
is retroactive to Aug. 20. The salesmen 
won $5 increases in their guaranteed 
ywekly wage, with further boosts—expect- 
ed to total $3—to be made a year from 
now. Commission increases of one-half 
percent were added to a similar boost 
handed out by the company about a year 
ago, and now total 8 percent. Lebold said 
this was among the highest commission 
rates of any dairy in the South. The 
weekly guarantee now goes to $75. These 
rates apply also to a group of about 18 
men known as extra salesmen. 


Transport drivers received 7 cents an 
hour this year and 6 cents 1ext year, and 
a@ guarantee of 48 hours’ work a week, 
with time-and-a-half after 40. The 
minimum rate was thus brought to $1.52 
an hour this year and will go to $1.58 
next year, making it a top rate for this 
work in the South. 


Thrift Store clerks, who sell one-day- 
old bread in a store on the plant premises, 
won a total of 19 cents an hour over the 
life of the contract, with a guarantee of 
48 hours’ work a week and time-and-a- 
half after 40. 


Health Plan Coverage for All 


All employees are covered immediately 
by the RWDSU Southeastern States 
Health and Welfare Plan, which pro- 
vides, at.no cost to the employee, hospital- 
ization and surgical benefits to member 
and dependents, sick benefits up to $50 
a week for 13 weeks, and life insurance 
up to $6,500 with double indemnity pro- 
visions. Cdst to the company for this 
coverage is $3.50 a week per, employee. 


The company starts making pension 
plan payments of $2 a week per employee 
in 1960. 


In addition to union security and job 
security provisions, these gains Were ac- 
companied by vacation improvements 
providing one week after one year, 2 
weeks after 3 instead of 5 years, and, 
for the first time, a third week’s vacation 
after 12 years on the job. The company 
will pay the difference between regular 
earnings and jury duty pay, and salesmen 
have a 12-week guarantee of their pre- 
vious earnings in the event their route 
is split. Disputes under this penises 
may be taken to arbitration. 
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46 to 4 Vote Installs RWDSU 


In Third Ala. McGough Bakery 





MONTGOMERY, Ala—In another big sweep, the RWDSU’s Alabama Council has put the union label on a 
third plant of the McGough Bakery chain, where the workers voted 46 to 4 for the union in a National Labor 


Relations Board election on Sept. 16. 





BIG WIN for these McGough Bakery workers in Montgomery, Ala. was scored in 

election sweeping in RWDSU. In center is AFL-CIO Rep. Jim Cochran, who helped 

organize plant, and who hoids anti-union sign posted by employer in unsuccessful 

try to stop the union. Flanking Cochran are two leaders of organizing drive, Jake 
Brown, 1., and Charies Stokes. 





First RWDSU Contract Won 
At Stanley Shop in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The employees at Stanley Products, well-known dis- 
tributor of house-hold cleaning aids, have won their first RWDSU contract 
after months of negotiations, Int’] Rep. Guy Dickinson reported. Key goals 


of the workers, including a comprehen- 
sive grievance procedure, job security pro- 
visions, and time-and-a-half pay after 
8 hours, were all met in the settlement, 


which was negotiated with the help of 
Ass’t Area Dir. Frank Parker. 


Wage increases bring the workers 5- 
cent boosts this year, an additional 5- 
cents an hour next year for those below 
the top rate in their category, and 2- 
cents next year for those at the top 
category scale. Rates range from a low 
of $1.54 for the lowest skilled female em- 
ployees to a high of $2.20 an hour for 
the top skilled men. 


Vacations were set at 1, 2, 3 and 4 
weeks, with the respective eligibility cal- 





ing for 6 months, 1 year, 9 years and 25 
years of service. There are also 8 paid 
holidays, pay to make up regular earnings 
while an employee is on National Guard 
duty or jury duty, and paid leave in case 
of death in an employee’s family. 

The workers have long enjoyed cover- 
age by a company welfare program which 
provides health insurance, life insurance 
and pensions. 

The Stanley members voted overwhelm- 
ingly to approve the settlement, and Dick- 
inson said that while they recognized that 
“it was hardly a smashing victory, they 
voted approval knowing it was the best 
settlement they could get without a 
strike.” 





The big win came in spite of a vigorous 
Management campaign which, in the 
words of Int'l Rep. Bill Langston, “threw 
the book of union-busting tricks at us. 

Top management came to this city to 
harangue the employees in attempts to 
woo them away 
from the union, and 
company inspired 
rumors of lay-offs 
and no overtime if 
the union won were 
flying around the 
plant for weeks be- 
fore the election. 

For the Saturday 
evening before the 
election. the com- ae oe 
pay announced a Fields 
party for all em- os 
ployees, with lots of refreshments all free. 
At a meeting of the plant on Satur- 
day afternoon, however, the workers vot- 
ed unanimously to stay away from the 
party, since it was clearly another of 
the company’s moves to keep the union 
out. A check-up that evening showed that 
not one of the members of the union, 
numbering nearly 60, showed up for the 
shindig. 

On-the-spot leadership of the organiz- 
ing campaign was mainly in the hands of 








Charles Welch 
Leaders in organizing drive. 


"Jack Kelly 


AFL-CIO Rep. Jim Cochran, while over- 
all direction was given by Ass’t Area Dir. 
Frank Parker. Throughout the months- 
long campaign, however, Langston and 
other members of the Alabama Council 
staff pitched in, as did several rank and 
filers from the McGough plant in Birm- 
ingham, which has been under contract 
to Local 441 for some time. Heading the 
rank and file group was ‘441’ Pres. Jack 
Fields, who appeared at several meetings 
of the workers here to explain. about the 
union and its benefits, and to help com« 
bat the company’s anti-union campaign. 

Earlier this year, the employees of the 
company’s plant in west ps Ala, had 
voted the union in. 





140 in New Orleans Win 3-Da ¥ Walkout 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—Almost exactly a year after the Orleans Mfg. Co. employees voted for the RWDSU—a 
year of company efforts to overthrow the election results, of labor board hearings, dragged out negotiations— 
140 workers have won their first union contract, Int’l Rep. Paul Fourcade 


and finally a three-day strike—the 
reported. 

Fourcade observed that the most out- 
standing fact of the campaign, which 
lasted about 16 months from contact to 
contract, was the strength of the workers 
sticking together. He attributed this to 
regular meetings after work and during 
lunch hours, where the workers again and 
again expressed their determination to 
organize the big casket company. 

After the labor board election on Sept. 
13, 1957, company protests delayed cer- 
tification until April of 1958. Negotia- 
tions began early in May, and after about 
15 sessions in which very limited pro- 


gress was made, the workers finally got 


fed up and struck. 

Big newspaper ads by management to 
recruit scabs failed to hurt the effective- 
ness of the strike, and with the help of 
Federal mediation a settlement was 
reached. 

The most important gains in the 1-year 


\ y 





contract, as far as the workers are con- 
cerned, are job security provisions such 
as their right to a say in hiring and fir- 
ing, promotions, transfers and work 
standards, and automatic wage progres- 
sions which bring workers to the top of 
their scales in periods of 6 to 8 months, 
depending on the job category. 
Five-cent hourly increases across the 
board were accompanied by an additional 
2 cents an hour on the average to 
straighten out wage inequities and vaca- 
tions were improved to provide 2 weeks 
after 5 years as well as the existing 1 


Also won was company payment of the 
major share of an existing health plan 
which had made available, at the work- 
ers’ own cost, sick benefits of $25 to $45 
a week, and hospitalization and surgical 
coverage. Now the company pays 70% of 
the sick benefit plan cost and about 60% 
of the hospitalization and surgical plan 
cost. 

















The South 


Suffolk, Va. Local Gets 


Scabs Out, Strikers In, 
Winning Lengthy Grievance 


SUFFOLK, Va.—Local 26 this month racked up an important victory in 
a long dispute with the Suffolk Peanut Co., winning on the principle that 
a scab has no right to the job he steals during a strike. 

The issue developed as a result of a strike last March, when the com- 





Walkout Meets 
Firing of Five 


In Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The discharge of five 
workers for joining the union has touch- 
ed off a strike at the Caldwell Packaging 
Co., where most of the employees have 
Joined Local 315. 


The shop learned of the firing of the 


‘ ~five men when the boss came around to 


distribute their work among the remain- 
ing crew. The workers refused to take 
the other men’s work and promptly walk- 
ed out on strike. The employer had claim- 
ed that the men were let go because 
there wasn’t enough work. Int’l Rep. Guy 
Dickinson said the five are those with the 
longest seniority in the shop. 


As The Record went to press last week, 
the walkout was very effective. With the 
help of the Teamsters Union, most trucks 
are being kept out of the plant and ship- 
ments and deliveries have all but stopped. 


pany kept eight scabs on the job, but did 
not allow eight regular, year-round em- 
ployees to return to work, although the 
rest -of the plant went back when the 
strike was settled. 


A number of meetings between the 
shop grievance committee, led by Local 
26 Pres. Lock J. Parker, and management 
proved fruitless,-and on the advice of 
Regional Dir, Irving Lebold, the local 
filed unfair labor practice charges and 
submitted the case to arbitration. 


Following these actions by the union, 
management offered to negotiate further, 
making several proposals at meetings over 
a number of weeks before coming up with 
an offer which the union and the eight 
workers concerned could accept. 


The settlement, effective Sept. 9, called 
for the scabs to be laid off and the eight 
regulars to be rehired, with token back 
pay of $50 and a guarantee of eight weeks’ 
work, a period running up to the re- 
opening of the peanut season. 


For its part, the union agreed to with- 
draw the unfair labor practice charges 
and the arbitration case, and, for the 
sake of good relations, to refrain from 
publishing the story anywhere but in The 
Record. 





Coca C ola Strike in Durham 
Looms Over Firm's Stalling 


DURHAM, N.C.—Employees of the Coca-Cola Co. here were meeting 
last week, as The Record went to press, to decide whether they should 
strike to get a consent election right away or whether they should sweat 


out a labor board hearing and see what 
obstacles management might throw in 


_ their way of organizing. 


At a meeting with management on 
Sept. 18, the employer told Regional Dir. 
Irving Lebold, Int’l Rep. Donald Vowell 
and State AFL-CIO Pres. W. Barbee that 
the company “wants a chance to make 
the workers happy before a union vote 
takes place.” This was the company’s 
answer to the union’s request for a speedy 
election. 

Meanwhile, the union’s petition for an 
election, originally containing signatures 
of only the sales employees, has been 
amended to include the plant employees 
as well, 

Practically the entire plant work force 
joined up when the company fired a 
man on the claim’ that there wasn’t 
enough work. Immediately the union 
learned of this, the workers were called 
to a meeting, where-it was ascertained 
that there was plenty of work, and that 
the fired man’s duties, far from being 
eliminated, had been split up among 
others. 


~The workers took a secret ballot vote 


to strike unless the man was reinstated 
at once, and at a meeting the next day, 
when the company attorney was inform- 
ed of the workers’ action, agreement was 
quickly won for the employee’s return to 
the job. 

Support for the workers’ drive to 


whose members 





good works in the community, is being 
embarrassed by the revelation of what it 
pays its employees—rates as low as 70 
cents an hour. 





Wage Increases Won 
At Cotton Oil Plants 
In Memphis, Tenn. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Contract  settle- 
ments with three-cotton oil mills have 
brought to about 250 members of Local 
19 wage increases ranging from 5 to 12 
cents an hour, Pres. Lee Lashley report- 
ed, 

Largest of the three is Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co., where wage boosts of 4, 6, 8 and 
12 cents an hour were won, for an aver- 
age of 712 cents an hour for the 140 em- 
ployees. The raise brings the lowest rate 
to $1.45 an hour and the top rate to 
$2.45. 

Lashley led for the union in the nego- 
tiations, with a committee including. Mat- 
thew Ward, W. W. Frans, William Lynn, 
W. W. Price, Avery Savage and A. R. 
Adair. 

The DeSoto Oil Co. workers won 10- 
cent hourly wage boosts across the board 
in a new one-year contract, represented 
by a negotiating committee consisting of 
Eugene Lanier, Scott Jackson, A. T. Ash- 
by, Lashley and Int’l Rep. George Boone. 


Two sessions with the Swift Oil Co. 
brought a one-year contract renewal pro- 
viding wage boosts of 5 cents an hour 
across the board. The lowest rate is now 
$1.36 an hour and the highest is $1.57. 
Committee members were led by Boone 
and Lashley and included Joe Wynn, Will 
Gowan and Roosevelt Fortson. 











ENGINE_CARVER: Cyril A. Butcher of Division 132,.Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, St. Thomas, Ontario, has won many 
hobby show awards with his hand-carved models of railroad equip- 
ment. Except for a few lathe-turned parts, the models are as- 
sembled from pieces of old pine slats carved with a jacknife. 








Dominion Stores Case Goes 
To Conciliation in Ontario 


ONTARIO—After considerable delay, the Ontario Labor Department 
has set up a conciliation board to hear a dispute between Local 414 and 
Dominion Stores Ltd., on a contract settlement for the chain’s employees 


in the central section of Ontario. The 
settlement is expected to have an im- 
portant effect also on negotiations with 
the company in other areas of the pro- 
vince, Int’l Rep. George Spaxman re- 
ported. 


The union was forced to apply for 
conciliation when company proposals 
offered practically nothing in the way 
of improved wages and conditions for 
the workers. A very determined and 
highly spirited membership is firmly 
supporting the union committee, led by 
Int’l Rep. Spaxman. 


Union leaders believe that weak- 
nesses in the Ontario Labor Relations 
Act are responsible for the slow pro- 
gress being made in the proceedings. 


Their opinions are in support of the 
Ontario Federation of Labor argument 
that improvements in the Act are sore- 
ly needed at this time to bring to an 
end the many delays which are try- 
ing the patience of the working man, 
and leading to strikes which could have 
been avoided. 
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2-Week Walkout 
Wins 13¢ Hike - 
At Nat? Grocers 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Ont.—Settle- 
ment of a two-week strike at the Na- 
tional Grocers plant here has brought 
wage increases of eight cents an hour 
retroactive to Nov. 15, 1957 and an 
additional five cents effective Nov. 15, 
1958, to 40 members of Local 582, Int’! 
Rep. Al Gleason reported. 

The agreement provides for an addi- 
tional five cents retroactive to Nov. 15, 
1957 for the lead hand and the semi- 
trailer driver. Retroactive pay will 
average about $160 per employee, 

Before the strike, the company of- 
fered a flat six cents an hour increase 
and $145 retroactive pay. 

The negotiating committee for the 
union included W. Cail, Steve Scar- 
fone, Al LaCasse and Int’l Rep. Gleason. 





Happy Cardinal Outing 


CARDINAL, Ont.—For the second successive year, a light rain fell on mem- 
bers of Local 483 and their families at the union’s annual Labor Day celebration. 
But even a heavy rain could not have dampened the spirits of these fun-loving 
people. With a program of bigger and better entertainment for everyone, they 
ignored the showers and had a wonderful time. 


The morning program escaped the first light showers. A large crowd en- 
joyed the foot races and watched the staff members of the Canada Starch Co. 
win a tug-of-war contest with the union staff. The parade was held up until the 
rain cleared and the horse races were cancelled. The baseball game did go off 
as scheduled—the Ottawa team defeating the Prescott-Cardinal Combines, 4-3. 

Early in the evening, retired: pensioners of Canada Starch enjoyed a ban- 
quet at the Henry Street Orange Hall. On hand with the old-timers were Reeve 
George Brown; Howard Campbell, Canada Starch plant manager; Kenney Wel- 
don, personnel manager; Blyth Anderson, business agent of Local 440; Vick 
Houston of 440 and RWDSU Int'l Rep. E. H. Raycroft. Bias 

Before dancing began at the Benson Public School Auditorium, the large 
rowd watched a display of fireworks under the supervision of Fire Chief Wiliam 
Gamble and the Cardinal Volunteer Fire Brigade. 
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OID DAYS ? 


An Editor Replies to Those Who Would Turn the Clock Back 


By REV. RALPH GORMAN 
Editor, THE SIGN, National Catholic Magazine 


Occasionally we read a speech delivered before a Chamber of Com- 
merce or NAM group in which the speaker expresses nostalgia for the 
good old days. It soon becomes evident that he means the good old days 
before unions, before the income and corporation tax, and before the 
government started “sticking its nose” into business, 


We often wonder if the speaker really knows what he’s talking about. 
We wonder if he knows anything about what happened in this country 
prior to his own school days. 


What was it really like in those “good old days,” at least for anybody 
but the rich? What was it like to be an ordinary workingman, say about 
mid-nineteenth century or even about 1900? 


It wasn’t an easy life. In fact, it bore a close resemblance to slavery. 

Here are a few examples. And they are characteristic, not exceptional. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, New England women mill workers 
labored 75 hours a week for less than $1.50, and each had to operate four 
ooms. A Holyoke mill manager found his employes “languorous” because 
hey had taken breakfast, so he ordered them to come to work before 
breakfast. Another manager remarked: “I regard my work people just as 
I regard my machinery. So long as they can do my work for what I choose 
to pay them, I keep them, getting out of them all I can.” 


Wages at Near-Starvation Levels 


The principle followed was to pay workers just enough to enable them 
to maintain sufficient strength to continue working. 


A short time later, conditions got even worse. Whole families labored 
in the mills twelve to fourteen hours a day for three to four dollars a 
week. Children worked from five in the morning until eight at night, with 


half-hour for breakfast and a half-hour for dinner, for six days a week, - 


and in filthy surroundings. 


In the 1850’s the New York Times and the New York Tribune esti- 
ted $11 a week as the minimum expenditures needed for rent, fuel, 
vod and clothing for a workingman’s family. 


__ Horace Greeley stated: “The average earnings of those who lived by 
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simple labor in our city—embracing at least two-thirds of our population— 
scarcely if at all exceed one dollar per week for each person subsisting 
thereon.” 


And it would require a volume to describe the slums in which these 
workers lived. 


Conditions had not improved much by 1900. Unskilled workers aver- 
aged about a dollar and a half a day. Nearly 614 million workers were 
idle at least part of the year and therefore without income. In the gar- 
ment shops of Boston, women earned $3 to $5 a week, and women sewing 
at home thirty to forty cents a day. . 


At this time the working day averaged ten hours a day, six days a 
week. More than a quarter of the boys from ten to fifteen were gainfully 
employed at an age when all of them should have been in school. For 
both children and adults, standards of safety were practically nonexistent. 


Millionaires’ Problem: How to Spend Fast Enough 


How were they making out on the “right side of the track” at this 
time? 


‘ 

In 1900, Andrew Carnegie got 23 million dollars (tax free in those 
days) from his steel company alone. The Morgans, the Astors, the Goulds, 
the Rockefellers and other robber barons of the era were taking in money 
so fast their greatest difficulty was to spend it. They tried to outdo one 
another in building palatial residences and country villas and in a gaudy 
display of their riches. 


The papers of the time referred casually to Mr. Gould’s $500,000 yacht, © 
Mr. Morgan’s $100,000 palace car, and to Mr. Vanderbiit’s $2,000,000 home 
with its $50,000 paintings and $20,000 bronze doors. One millionaire had 
a bed of carved oak and ebony, costing $20,000. Another decorated his walls 
with enamel and gold at a cost of $65,000 and George Gould slept in a bed 
priced at $25,000. 


This was in the U.S.A. when there were no unions or a few weak 
unions, no income taxes, and no government “interference” in business. 


Nobody would want to go back to that—not even the glib orators who | 


address managerial groups. What they need is a little knowledge of the 
social and economic history of the United States, 
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Find a Home 
In Ohio 
With ‘379’ Member 


By BARBARA SKEETER 
‘Record’ Photos by Gene Ingles 


This is the story of a member of the RWDSU and four Korean orphans, 
of how East met West and a dream came true. Jack and Dorothy Johnson 
live in Columbus, Ohio. Jack has a good job; he and Dorothy have a nice 
home. Until recently, the only thing they lacked was a family, More than 
anything else in the world, Jack and Dorothy wanted some children to 
share the happiness of their home. 


Halfway around the world in Chinhae, Korea, little Yung Hee Kang, 
Sun Hee Lee, Ray Wang and Lance Wang lived in the orphanage founded 
by the “Flying Parson,” Col. Dean Hess of Marietta, Ohio. More than any= 
thing else in the world these four kids wanted a mommy and daddy. 


This is their story. 


Jack Johnson, who has been a route salesman for the Borden Ice 
Cream Company for the past 614 years, is a member of the RWDSU’s Local 
379. He was married to his childhood sweetheart, Dorothy, six years ago 
when he was 19 and she was 17. From the beginning they both hoped for 
a large family. But in March, 1953, that hope grew dim when Dorothy lost 
her first baby. Her husband, then in the Army and stationed in Tokyo, 
Japan, returned home on a hardship discharge, Three years later Dorothy 
lost her second child. And, it seemed that the greatest dreams the John- 
sons had was not going to be realized. They made many attempts to adopt 
a child in the United States, Canada and Germany, but failed. ; 


Then Dorothy met a Korean woman doctor who renewed her hope 
for a family. The doctor told Dorothy the story of the orphanage at 
Chinhae. Soon afterwards, Dorothy read of a Wisconsin couple who had 
adopted a child from the orphanage. She and Jack wrote to them for 
information on the adoption procedure, and were referred to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Holt of Creswell, Ore., a well-to-do farm couple who themselves 
have adopted children. The Holts wrote to the Chinhae orphanage on 
behalf of the Johnsons. 


While they were waiting for an answer from the orphanage, Jack and 
Dorothy realized that their desire for children had caused them to forget 
the racial prejudice that a non-white child might face in this country. 
Anxiously they asked themselves, how would their neighbors and friends 
accept the Korean orphan they intended to adopt? 


“We wanted babies,” Dorothy told me with emotion. “It certainly didn’t 
bother us that the children we were going to adopt were Korean, but we 
were concerned about how our neighbors and friends would accept the 
children.” 


Johnsons Ask: Will a Non-White Child Be Welcome? 


The Johnsons wrote to the head of the orphanage and explained their 
fears. He assured them that American families who adopted Korean chil- 
dren had experienced no prejudices in their neighborhoods. All of the 
children had been warmly received, he said. This was confirmed by the 
Wisconsin couple and other people with Korean babies. To be absolutely 
certain that the child they inftendedd to adopt would not be brought into 
a hostile neighborhood, however, the Johnsons told their neighbors and 
friends what they intended to do and asked them how they felt about it. 
There were no objections. As a matter of fact, the neighbors became 
enthralled with the idea and, with the Johnsons, anxiously awaited the 
arrival of the first little Korean. 


In December, 1956, the young Ohio couple got their child and Yung 
Hee Yang got a new mommy and daddy. The round faced three-year-old 
girl with the flashing black eyes stepped off a plane and into the Johnsons’ 
hearts. She was shy and a little frightened—a pretty little girl whom her 
mommy and daddy had selected from a photograph. They renamed her 
“Kim” for movie queen Kim Novak. 


Kim “was an only child for barely three months. In Februar 1957, th 
Johnsons adopted their second Korean daughter. Little Sun Hee os ee 
been Sh Sedle Lane tin he an A ae were killed. Sun Hee was 
renamed e. e Kim, e of the East immediate] 
hearts of the young American couple. \ mare Oe 
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Three of the four Johnson kids—Mark, Kim and Jodie—enjoy some @ 
the many toys their parents have provided. 


Now that they had two lovely daughters, the Johnsons decided that 
they should have sons, too. So, in October, 1957, they tried to adopt 
third Korean baby. This time, however, the law was against them, Unde 
Federal law, a couple may adopt only two foreign nationals. But a special 
bill sponsored by Senator Lausche of Ohio and Oregon’s Senator Neuberge 
was introduced in the United States Congress which allowed the Johnsons 
to adopt Ray Wang and Lance Wang (not related). Ray, whose father was 
an American, was renamed Mark. All of the other children are of full 
Korean parentage. 


' The exact ages of the children are not known since there were né 
definite birth records but doctors have set the ages medically as best they 
can. Kim is 5; Jodie, 4; Mark, 3; and Little Lance is 21 months old. The 
children have also been assigned birthdays—March 9 for Kim; May 11 for 
Jodie; June 6 for Mark and Dec, 1 for Lance. 


The Johnsons plan to take out citizenship — for Kim at Christmas. 
time. Under the law a child must be in the United States for two years 
before it can be given citizenship status. Citizenship papers will be 
taken out for the other three children after the two year limit is up. All 
children are now under the American entry quota. 


Jack and Dorothy agree that there wasn’t much of a problem getting 
used to four active youngsters almost at the same time. Dorothy admits 
that occasionally she could use a tranquilizer but what mother of four 
little kids couldn’t? “We all had to adjust to each other,” she said. 

When Kim first came to Columbus, she knew the English lyrics t 
“Jesus Loves Me” and “Silent Night.” She would not allow her new mothe 
to undress her that first night. The adoption center had given her new 
clothes and she was afraid Dorothy would take them away. But mommy’ 
love and kindness soon changed all that. 


Children Quickly Learn to Speak English 


All of the children were able to count in English. In Korean orphan- 
ages, the children start school at age two. The Johnson children speal 
very good English with only the slightest accent, They have stopped speak 
ing Korean except for their prayers. The orphanage sent a Korean-English 
dictionary to the Johnsons to help them manage until the children’ 
English improved. The book wasn’t needed for very long though, and nov 
sits unused on a shelf. . 


All four children suffered from malnutrition when they came t 
America. Little Lance, most physically retarded of the four, is just no 
learning to walk. Medicgl care costs for each child during the first year 
were staggering. But medical care, good food and daddy’s ice cream (Jack 
swears his kids are his best customers) have greatly improved their health 
To wipe from their young minds some of the horrors of Korean life wil 
probably take much longer. The children are all deathly afraid of dogs 
all dogs—big and small dogs—because they have been unable to erase from 
their memories the way viciotis half-starved dogs roam Korea and kill and 
eat lonely, abandoned children. 


The children are small in stature but quite alert mentally. They wert 
very shy and retiring when they first arrived hére but that has disap 
peared since they have known the warmth and affection of a real hom 
Now, they are gay, aggressive, fun-loving kids, very popular with the neigi 
borhood children, who in fact are inclined to spoil them. Their child 
are nearly always given special treatment in games, the Johnsons 


Jack and Dorothy selected their children from photographs issued ® 
the orphanage, and didn’t see them until they arrived in this country. 4 
cost them approximately $350-to bring each child here. They paid $50 
the Korean orphanage for examinations and X-rays; $250 plane fare 
the immigration center in Oregon and an additional $50 transportath 
from Oregon to Ohio, 


Like all people who adopt Korean children, Jack and Dorothy have 
small directory in which the names of other American foster parents @ 
listed so they may correspond with each other. It’s a growing list, for mom 
and more childless couples are doing what the Johnsons did: givil 
unwanted, unhappy children in foreign lands a new and better life 
the U.S. So far the Johnsons have received calls from 46 families on adoj 
ing children and they readily help, remembering their own difficult 


Jack and Dorothy Johnson are extremely happy with their new far 
They'’ré so happy in fact, that they have asked Ohio’s Senator John ™ 
“Bricker to introduce a private bill in Congress which will permit t 
to adopt still another foreign child. 4 


. That’s the story of Jack and Dorothy Johnson and four Korean ! 
dren, how East met West and a dream came true. > 
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Johnson family poses for family portrait. Dorothy, 23, holds little Lance, 21 months, while 
Jack 25, holds Mark, 3. In between are Kim, 5, and Jodie, 4. 


Process of becoming an American is just about complete for four-year-old Jodie as she 
becomes an expert at rotating hula hoop. 


—Photo by Fred A. Meyers 


Five-year-old Kim begins 
kindergarten under friend- 
ly care of teacher Roberta 
Sunbury, alongside class- 
mate Darline Wren, 


There’s no doubt that the 
Johnson kids are happy and 
well-adjusted. The smiles 
they display here are typic- 
al—even for pazzied little 


Lance. 
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By ROBERT MENDE 


HEN I SAW my two daughters playing 
with the latest kids’ fad—plastic hoops—I re- 
membered way back, about a head of hair ago, 
to the fads I followed as a kid. 


In Brooklyn we had hoops too, only we got 
them from barrels—mostly herring barrels. 
They wéren’t as pretty as the modern plastic 
ones, but they were healthier. You could smell 
the salt air. 


In those days, we wouldn’t dare bring a hoop 
into the house, I tried it once and my mother 
said, “You bring that in, and I'll knock your 
head off.” 


Being rather short as a kid, the idea of being 
a head shorter didn’t appeal to me. I had to 
find secret hiding places in the neighborhood 
to store my hoop. I was so good at finding se- 
cret hiding places that many times I couldn’t 
find the hoop myself. 


In those days it was also popular to have a 
small fry Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion that specialized in marbles. The usual 
broker quotations were: clear marbles, called 
Puries, or Clearies, were worth two plain mar- 
bles; a ball bearing, called a Steelie, was worth 
two Puries; and a big marble, called a Jumbo, 
was worth two Steelies and a Purie. These 
prices were subject to change due to interna- 
tional crises, domestic fiscal policies, and spe- 
cials in Miller’s Candy, Soda é& Toy Store. 


i HE MOST frightening experience I had 
was with a “big little comic book. These books 
of Dick Tracy, Orphan Annie and other comic 
strip characters were about as thick as a brick, 
but square. 


My trouble sprang from a habit I had. As a 
kid, I hated to carry anything in my hands, I 
wanted my hands to be free for the important 
things in life like fence climbing, hydrant 
hopping, stick ball, peeling silver foil from 
cigarette packages, catching flies, swinging on 
gates, writing chalked traps with the circled 
words: KICK ME HARD, scratching initials in 


Watch on the Potomac 








newly cemented sidewalks, and many other 
such major projects. 


So when I found a big little comic book in 
a garbage can, I naturally made a pocket out 
of my sweater by tucking it into my pants. 
Through the neck of the sweater, I put in the 


‘comic book. It gave me a pregnant appear- 
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ance, but my hands were free. 


For a kid in this ‘condition to enter the 
neighborhood 5 & 10 and pause at the coun- 
ter selling big little comic books, and then to 
walk on bulging, was to invite disaster. 


The store manager shouted, “Stop! You lit- 
tle crook! I saw you take a comic book!” 


i HIS GUILT by association made me 
speechless. I was afraid that when he search- 
ed me and discovered the book I found in the 
garbage can, he might mistake it for a new 
book, and call a cop and have me arrested. I 
was shivering. How I cou!d think then, that he 
would mistake my garbage can discovery for 
a new book seems silly now. I remember the 
covers of the book were missing, half the pages 
were torn, and the other half was stained with 
chicken soup. 


“O.K.” He cleared me. 


I found my voice, “You shouldn’t have call- 
ed me a crook.” 


The manager was fond of tenement kids. 
He said, “Drop dead!” 


I was polite. I answered, “You first!” And 
ran out of the store. 


“Daddy!” called my six-year-old daughter, 
Nina, interrupting my memories, “did you ever 
have a hoop?” 


“Daddy,” repeated my three-year-old Beth, 
who is studying to be an echo, “did you ever 
have a hoop?” 


I looked at my kids playing so enthusiastic- 
ally with their new toys. I felt kind of old, and 
yet strangely young, as I said, “Yes. I had @ 


hoop, too.” 
(Copyright 1958, by Robert Mende) 




























GOP Plaint: Ain't lt a Shame About Maine? 


By ROBERT CG. SPIVACK 
The unusual thing about the Maine election results is that every- 
one from the President down knew that the Republicans were going to 
take a licking—just as they grimly anticipate the same results in most 
parts of the country next November. But the Republicans did nothing 
about it. They knew they were drowning, yet they were paralyzed with 
fear and seemed unable to save themselves. 


How do things like this happen in politics and why? Political anal- 
ysts all over the country are now groping for the answer. 


A great many of the obvious things have already been written. 
We know that Edmund Muskie is a “very personable” young Democrat; 
that his opponent Sen. Frederick Payne was a victim of his own “im- 
prudence” in dealing with Bernard Goldfine; that President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the “depressed areas” bill which could have helped Maine 
enjoy some economic recovery from years of recession. None of these 
factors alone may have beaten the Republicans, but taken together 
they were overwhelming. 


We also know that Maine Democrats worked harder than ever be- 
fore and that they were able to bring up the party vote from an aver- 
age of about 100,000 in recent years to more than 145,000—or a 45 per 
cent increase in voter support. 


But people don’t flock to a different political party after decades 
of one-party tradition, unless there are deep and compelling reasons. 
In the South we still don’t find many voters moving into the Repub- 
lican ranks. They fight within their own party. 


The Republican Liability 
As a political party, the difficulty with the Republicans reminds 


difficult to figure out. If ordinary people face an economic squeeze 
as they have in the recession and see government totally indifferent to 
their needs, while special privileged characters line their pockets and 
reward their friends with vicuna coats, what else is there to do but 
“throw the rascals out”? 


me of a story I heard when I was a youngster. Little Johnny came home 
proudly clutching an expensive toy automobile. 


“Where did you get that?” his mother inquired. 

“I got it from Tommy for doing him a favor,” Johnny answered. 
“What was the favor?” the mother asked. 

“I was hitting him on the head and he asked me to stop.” 


That’s about the way the Republicans have been handling domes- 


tic problems since 1953. They started off with their “tight money” pol- 
icy. It put more and more of a squeeze on the average homeowner un- 
til he could barely breathe financially. When the situation got too 
bad and we had the 1954 “recession,” the Administration eased up a 
bit and proceeded to take bows for its benevolence. 


Then came the Dixon-Yates contract. When Sen. Estes Kefauver 


exposed this to light, the Administration first denied any wrong-doing. 
Then the Justice Dept. came along and tried to recover the mis-spent 

- funds. Again the Republicans said that was a sign of their anti-cor- 
ruption approach. 


The list of such “favors” the Administration has done for the pub- 


lic is impressive. Conversely the real favors it has done for the banks, 
the electric utility companies, and big business generally could be 
called depressive. 


From my point of view, the Republican debacle of 1958 is not too 
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Simén Bolivar, South America’s most renowned soldier and statesman, 
is the most colorful figure in the history of the continent. His words are 
inscribed on hundreds of schools and public buildings. Statues in his honor 
adorn city and village parks from Bogoté and Caracas to Lima and La Paz. 

It is with good reason that they call Bolivar “The Liberator” in South 
America. Leading the bloody struggle that brought national independence 
to six countries, Bolivar shared with George Washington a great devotion 
to the cause of independence. Washington demonstrated his at Valley 
Forge; Bolivar in his perilous march across the Andes. But they died under 
different circumstances. Washington passed away at Mt. Vernon, an 
honored figure in the eyes of his countrymen. Bolivar died in poverty at 
Santa Marta, a small port town in Columbia. He thought his life a failure. 

The Liberator was born into a wealthy, aristocratic family in Caracas, 
Venezuela, on July 24, 1783. He was educated in Spain, married there at 
the age of 19, and brought his bride home to Venezuela. When she died 
of fever in less than a year, he returned to Europe. 

In 1805, at the age of 22, Bolivar stood atop the Aventine Hill over- 
looking Rome. Surveying the ancient ruins below, he prophesied to his 
friend and teacher, Don Simén Rodriguez, that his testament would be 
far greater than that of the Roman emperors. “On my life and honor, I 
swear not to rest until I have liberated South America from her tyrants,” 
he said. 

This proved to be much more than a vain statement made by an over- 
confident young colonial, because the next two decades unleashed an 
avalanche of independence. Led by Bolivar, Venezuela, Colombia (which 
at that time included Panama), Ecuador, Bolivia and Peru broke free, end- 
ing Spain’s 300-year rule in South America. 


The Wars for Independence 


Venezuela declared its independence on July 5, 1811, under the leader- 
ship of Francisco de Miranda, a revolutionary hardened by years of fight- 
ing in the European wars. Miranda was impressed by the young Bolivar, 
mnced him on his staff as a colonel, and commended him for gallantry in 
action. 

The first Venezuelan Republic came to a quick end when the strong- 
hold of Puerto Cabello was lost. Miranda surrendered, was taken prisoner, 
and died two years later in chains. Bolivar was allowed to escape to 
Curacao through the influence of a friend. 

He soon organized another revolutionary force in neighboring Colom- 
bia. Within a year he reconquered Caracas, then lost it again. Difficult 
years of retreats and small victories, big dreams and disillusionment fol- 
lowed. In 1815, with the help of Haiti’s president, Alexandre Pétion, who 
supplied him with arms and ammunition, he attacked the Spanish in 
Venezuela for the third time. Although the expedition met defeat, and 
Bolivar was once again forced to leave the country, it provided the occa- 
Sion for a great achievement. In accordance with a promise made to the 
President of the Negro republic, Bolivar devised a plan under which all 
Slaves in Venezuela and Colombia were freed within 32 years. 

Bolivar organized still another attack, tnis time around the east coast 
of Venezuela and up the Orinoco River. A toehold at Angostura, later 
renamed Ciudad Bolivar, was established. The Liberator strengthened his 
forces, notably by an alliance with José Antonio Paez, who headed an 
army of Haneros or plainsmen. Many English and Irish veterans of the 
European wars joined his ranks. The time was approaching for the most 


} and resourceful of his military campaigns—the march across the 


des. $ 





His plan was to march across the sparsely defended heart of Vene- 
mela with the goal of capturing Bogota, then the capital of Spain’s vast 
Granada. Across the route reared the Andes—difficult to cross under 
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the best of conditions, with its 15,000-foot passes, and almost impossible 
in the rainy season. Bolivar’s army was ragged and ill-equipped. Indeed, 
most of the plainsmen had never even seen the mountains before, much 
less climbed them. 

The march took 75 days. Hundreds of men died along the way; all of 
the expedition’s horses and mules were lost. Although only 3,000 men 
reached the other side, the element of surprise was in their favor. The 
campaign culminated at the battle of Boyacaé, in which 5,000 Spanish 
troops were decisively defeated, and 1,600 prisoners were taken. The fall 
of Bogota was assured, and with it the independence of Colombia. 

Although the struggle for South American independence continued 
for several years, the turning point had been reached. Two years later 
on June 24, 1821, Venezuela finally threw off the Spanish yoke at the 
battle of Carabobo. The next year, victories at Bombona and Pichincha 
freed Ecuador. The climax came in Pera with the battle of Ayacucho on 
December 9, 1824. Fourteen Spanish generals gave up their swords and their 
armies boarded ships for Spain. Soon after, the continent discovered by 
Columbus in 1498 had won its fight for independence. South America was 
on her own, and no man had as great a share in her triumph as Simén 
Bolivar. 


Affairs of State 


Almost to the degree that Bolivar’s military campaigns were success- 
ful, his political efforts met with failure. His creation—the Republic of 
Greater Colombia, which included what is now Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Panama—did not endure. For 14 trying years Bolivar served 
as its president. The incessant rebellions of his ex-lieutenants and the 
Republic’s political disintegration caused his resignation. Eight months 
later, on December 17, 1830, he died, a broken man. 

The tragedy of Bolivar is that he did not live to see the fruits of 
his victories, and that he seemed to have sacrificed his life, his fortune, 
and his possessions for nothing. The gréat ideals for which he fought and 
died were not achieved for many, many years. The Pan American Confer- 
ence he called at Panama in 1824, and the Treaty of Confederation which 
resulted, soon faded into obscurity. His political thought, as expressed 
in his Cartegena Manifesto of 1812, the Jamaica Letter of 1815, and his 
memorable Angostura Address of 1819, was far ahead of his time. Bolivar 
believed, as he said near the end of his life, that he had “plowed the sea.” 

Yet today, the Organization of American States with its headquarters 
at the Pan American Union in Washington, D.C., is the fruition of at least 
one of Bolivar’s dreams—indivisable security for the American republics 
through the practice of international justice. 


Tributes Old and New 


Bolivar greatly admired George Washington, and his dearest posses- 
sion was a locket given to him by Washington’s family containing a minia- 
ture portrait of our first President. Lafayette wrote a message to accom- 
pany the gift: “You are a man who bears in his heart an unlimited love 
of liberty.” 

Of the United States, Bolivar once wrote, “The United States is a 
singular example of political virtue and moral rectitude.” U.S. citizens, he 
said, “have been unique in the history of the human race.” 

Just this year the U.S, Post Office issued two Bolivar stamps as part 
of its “Champions of Liberty” series. Both came out on July 24, the 175th 
anniversary of the Liberator’s birth. Bolivar, Missouri, and Bolivar, New 
York, bear his name, and New York, New Orleans and Washington, D.C. 
have statues in his honor. 

As Americans throughout the Western Hemisphere celebrate this an- 
niversary, Bolivar’s conviction that nations “under the rule of inviolable 
law _— exalt innocence, humanity and peace” offers a challenge to 
us a 
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Watt to Hear a Pin Drop? 


By JANE GOODSELL 


Want to hear a pin drop? Ask one of the following questions. Then 
drop a pin. Ten to one you’ll hear it land. 


“Who left the bathroom in such an awful megs?” 


“Say, will any of you fellows have a couple of free hours on Saturday 
to help me move the porch furniture up from the basement?” 


“Would anybody like another serving of creamed tripe?” 


“Does anyone in the class have anything to add to our discussion of 
the past pluperfect subjunctive mood?” 


“Can anybody here loan me a ten-spot until payday?” 
“My plane leaves at 7:15 a.m. Who'd like to drive me to the airport?” 


“Can any of the ladies present remember seeing Rudolph Valentino 
in The Desert Song?” 


“It has been moved that all members be assessed ten dollars to make 
up our current deficit. Do I hear a second?” 


“I’d like to show you people a little invention of mine. It’s a combina- 
tion garlic press and buttonhook. Once this thing hits the market, believe 








me, it’ll be a sensation! Lucky for you folks, there’s still a chance to get 
in on the ground floor. Who’d like to put a little money into an absolutely 
sure-fire investment that will bring at least a 200 percent return on your 
money in six months?” 


“My daughter’s been having a little trouble with her algebra. Can any- 
body remember how to find the rational root of quadratic equations?” 


“We don’t have to just sit around and talk. Who'd like to play Twenty 
Questions?” 


“Whose turn is it to help with the dishes tonight?” 
“Who wants to be Santa Claus this year at the office party?” 


“Is there anybody here who'd like to volunteer for a little experiment 
I’m conducting in hypnosis?” 


“Guess how much I paid for this dress. Go ahead, guess!” 
“Who used up all the hot water?” 
“Is there anybody here who can’t keep a secret?’” 


“We need a few more people on the clean-up committee. Do I hear any 
volunteers?” 


“Would any of you fellows like to stop playing poker and dance?” 
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Buying Queries Answered 
On Hearing Aids, 
Food Bills, Encyclopedias 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


CUTTING FOOD BILLS: “My husband says I spend too much for 
groceries. Can you tell me where to write for a Government booklet with | 2° “ 
low-cost menus?”—Mrs. M. L., Portland, Ore. —, 

Answer: An excellent booklet is available for 25 cents from the Sup- her to 
erintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, }@4 3tt 
D. C. It’s called Family Fare: Food Management é& Recipes (Bulletin Rees 
No. 1). and re 

This year it takes about $1.30 per person a Uay to feed a family, if quncom 
all meals are eaten at home, or about 29 per cent of a typical family’s |7e@¢ ¢ 
income. If you can beat that figure you're doing well. Especially watch This 
spending for meat, which takes 25 per cent of the average person’s food ees 
dollar, and for commercial desserts. Too, in these days of semi-prepared P | 
and ready-cooked groceries, the more time you can invest in home prep- 
aration, the more you will save. “Ho 

HEARING AIDS: “I am in need of a hearing aid but am confused as ffriend, 
how much I should pay for one. Some firms say you get just what you hile : 
pay for. Some say $50, some $200, one outfit says you have to pay $375 to ge | 
hear plainly and not just sounds.”—WF.O'L, Albany, N.Y. gs 

Mr. E. P, of Farmingdale, N. Y, also asks for information on the dif- §same v 


ference in prices of hearing aids, you'll t 


Answer: The truth is, you do not get just what you pay for in hear- ae ) 


ing aids, or in many other types of merchandise either. Mrs. Eleanor Americ 
Ronnei, administrative director of the League for the Hard of Hearing, “Hov 
advises that before buying an aid, you try out various makes at an audi- “Oh, 
ology clinic. Many hospitals have such hearing-aid evaluation clinics. 80 “Do ; 
do League chapters in the larger cities. Chapters that don’t have clinics OF a} 
can refer you to one. Your local board of health also can suggest a clinic. Ffor jus 


Clinic Will Give Tests Bel 


The clinic will test you to see which make you hear best with, regard- 
less of price. Often the Zenith, at $100 or less, is found to be as good as 
those in the $250-$300 bracket. 


After the most suitable aid is determined, the clinic will advise on 
where it can be bought locally, original cost, the cost of upkeep ‘(just as 
important as the original cost), your guarantee rights and what to ex- 
pect from the aid. 


Except for Zenith, most hearing aids cost between $250 and $300. 
The “$375” you quote may include extras. Hearing-aid dealers often try 
to sell you extra accessories just as car dealers do. It would be advisable 
first to get professional guidance as to whether you actually need the 
extras. . 


Binaural hearing aids, which provide an aid for each ear, are desir- 
able for many people, and do cost more, Mrs. Ronnei reports. These are 
especially popular with eyeglass-type hearing aids. Binaural aids gener- 
ally cost one and three-quarters times the price of an individual aid. Basie § py 
price of eyeglass hearing aids is $150 up. 


Mrs. Ronnei warns that you should compare different aids under the 
same circumstances, and not try one brand in a quiet room and another 
under noisier circumstances. 


You can write to the American Hearing Socicty, 1800 H St., Washing- 4 
ton 5, D. C., for a list of helpful booklets on choosing and using aids, The $F © 
League for the Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y., | : 
has a booklet for 25 cents called How to Help the Hard-Of-Hearing Child | 
in Your Classroom, which is helpful to adults too. 

















Answers on Encyclopedias 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS FOR CHILDREN: Would you write a column on 
children’s encyclopedias? We may buy one for Christmas. Some of our 
friends have “The Book of Knowledge,” others have the Britannica, Is 
it best to buy the whole set at once and pay a carrying charge?’’—wMYrs. © 
E. P. W., Litchfield, Conn. 4 


Answer: This department generally finds most libararians considef 
World Book and Compton’s most suitable for children. Some feel that 
World Book contains more of the things children want to know and has | 
a livelier format, while Compton’s has fewer but longer articles and will ” 
last longer as a reference too. Both are considered useful to a child from | 
fifth grade through junior high school. Britannica Junior is considered 
to appeal more to very young children. The Book of Knowledge is ar- | 
ranged more to encourage general reading than for use as a reference tool. 


Both Britannica Junior and Book of Knowledge cost much more than 
Compton’s and World Book. The latter is least 2xpensive of all. You will 
pay about eight to nine percent more for an encyclopedia bought on in- 
stallments. Prices run from $109 to $225, depending on the set, binding 


‘and extra “services” offered with the sets.~You also may be able to locate 


a second-hand set locally at a saving. 


Beware of the “hard sell” practiced by many encyclopedia compan-. 
jes and their salesmen. For one thing, encyclopedia salesmen are gener<" 
ally trained to divert you from questions about price until the end of their 
sales talk. 


Another often-used device is the telephone call to prospects inform-| 
ing them they have been “especially selected” to receive a “free” set of 
encyclopedias if they will allow the representative to call. When the salese 9P 
man arrives, he implies that you will get the encyclopedia “free” if you j 
pay for the extras, such as an additional set of reference books, suppl 
ments, bookcases, etc. Such “extras” can run the cost up to as much 


$400, the Atlanta, Ga., Better Business Bureau recently warned, and, 0% MINERS 
course, you are not getting anything “free.” ry reigned 

The Federal Trade Commission recently charged that the publisher®s§as °]95¢ 
of Britannica had misrepresented that the set ‘vas offered at a bargail cel 
price for a limited time only. The purported bargain, whether just fof r 


the set or for the various combinations and extras Britannica tends @ 
promote, are merely the regular prices, the FTC vaid. 
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Seeing It Thru 


It was Mom’s first trip to “the big city” to visit her 
eldest son and his wife and family, and as part of 
“showing Mom the town” the son and his wife took 
her to a night club where an illusionist was the featur- 
ed attraction. , 

She was quite enthralled over his feats. But when 


nd read the print through it, she began to squirm 
uncomfortably. He then doubled the cloth and again 
read the letters accurately. 

This was more than she could. stand. Rising, she 
said, “I’m going home. This is no place for a lady in 
a sheer silk dress!” 


: covered a newspaper with a hea¥y flannel cloth 
a 


_ American Recipe 


“How is it,” an Englishman asked of an- American 
friend, “that you Yankees get on so well in business 
while so many of my countrymen fail? What is the 
secret of your success?” 

“Brains, my boy,” the American said. “You should 
eat more fish. Give me $5 and I'll get you some of the 
same wonderful fish my wife buys for me. Eat it and 
you'll begin to catch on, too.” 


The Englishman parted with the $5 and the next 
day a fish was delivered to his house..He met the 
American the following day. 

“How did you like the fish?” the American asked. 

“Oh, it was a splendid fish.” 

“Do you feel different in any way?” 

“No,” the Englishman said. “I can’t say I do, but 
I've been thinking old chap, wasn’t $5 a jolly stiff price 
for just one fish? ' 

“There you are,” the American replied. “Your brain 
is beginning to work already!” 


Philosophy 


That my youth has been spent 
I am fully aware 

That my Get-Up-And-Go 

Has Got-Up-And-Went; 

But I really don’t mind 

When I think with a grin 

Of all the swell places 

My Get-Up has been. 
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Writes His Own 


A business college displayed a poster offéring “A 
Short Course in Accounting for Women.” 


It has now been withdrawn. Someone wrote across 
it, in a bold unmistakably masculine hand, “There is 
no accounting for Women.” 


Understanding 


“Sometimes,” the dignified matron told’ her new 
maid, “you will have to help me upstairs.” 


“That’s all right, mum,” the maid assured her. “I 
drink ag little too much sometimes, meself.” 


Big Family 

“Two Hollywood children were talking as they were 
walking home from school one day. 

“T’ve got two little brothers and one little sister,” 
boasted one. “How many do you have?” 

“I don’t have any brothers or sisters,” answered the 
second one, “but I have three papas by my first mama 
and four mamas by my last papa!” 


That Showed Him 


“Mommy,” said the little boy, “I was in a fight 
today.” 

“What happened, son?” 

“Some boy called me a sissy.” 

“What did you do,Son?” 

“T hit him with my purse.” 


At Least That Long 


It was a hot, sultry day at the Army camp, and the 
tough sergeant had been drilling the basic trainees 
until the awkward troops were ready to drop. 


The passing officer stopped to watch the drill, and 
grew progressively more displeased. Just as it seemed 
things could get no worse, one lanky recruit dropped 
his rifle. The officer ordered the offender out of for- 
mation. “How long have you been in the Army?” de- 
manded the irate officer. 


The weary rookie looked up at the officer. All cares 
of the troubled world were written across his face as 
he stammered, “All day, sir!” 


side of the 














Considerate 


A small boy came home fromm ag friend’s house with 
a hot.idea. “Jimmy has a trumpet,” he said excitedly, 
“and we're going to start a band. Can I have a drum?” 

“I should-say not!” answered the father. “It’s too 
noisy!” 7 

The child thought for a moment and said, “suppose 
I only play it when you're asleep?” 


Signs 

For over a year a man had eaten in a small restau- 
rant whose sign read: “Mary’s Home Cooking,” but 
never once had he seen Mary. Finally his curiosity 
got the better of him and he said to the waitress, “I’ve 
been having lunch here for a long time and Mary is 
never around. Where is she?” : 

“She’s just where the sign says she-is,” the waitress 
answered, “home. cooking.” 


Ornery Side-winder 
Out in West Texas, a cowboy rushed out of a saloon, 
made a running broad jump and landed on his sittin’- 
spot in the middle of the street. 
“Hurt yourself?” asked a bystander.. 
“Reckon I'll live,” bellowed the cowboy, dusting 
himself off, “but I’d sure like to get my hands on the 
cussed varmint who moved my horse.” 


Big Mistake 


An executive who is a great believer in efficiency 
hung up a sign in his office one day last week. It read: 
“Do It Now.” 

Within 24 hours, the cashier bolted with contents 
of the safe, his stenographer eloped with his eldest 
son, the office boy threw the ink bottle into the elec- 
tric fan, and the whole office force took the after- 
noon off. 


The Bright Side 


An optimist and a pessimist were shipwrecked and 
in time their raft came within sight of a tropic isle. 
The pessimist expected the worst, saying, “I'll bet 
it is inhabited with wildmen.” 

But the optimist was more cheerful, answering, 
“Cheer up, pal, where there are wildmen there are 
wild women.” 


‘i, . 
JS ALWAYS SAY YOU CAN TELL 
WHAT A MAN DOES JUST 
By LOOKING AT HIM.... 
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MINERS’ QUEEN: Shirley Hale 

feigned over, 10,000 unionists 

8 °1958-Queen at the Labor 

Day celebration of District 28, 

United Mine Workers at Grun- 
dy, Virginia. 
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I LIKE READING, 
WRITING AND ARITHMETIC... 
GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND 
SCIENCE... 

































PRES. GREENBERG HELPS SETTLE 3-WEEK STRIKE: 
25¢ PACKAGE WON AT PEPSI COLA IN BOSTON 


* — Page 5 


Third McGough Bakery in Alabama 
Votes in RWDSU by 46-4 Margin 


- 


— Page 7 


1,000 DELEGATES AT LAURELS COUNTRY CLUB 
FOR 8th CONVENTION OF DISTRICT 65 : 


o 


IN THIS ISSUE ... don’t miss the interesting and unusual features which begin on 
Page 9 with a review of what the “good old days” were really like by the editor of a 
national Catholic magazine. On Pages 10 and 11, there’s the heartwarming story in 
pictures and text of how an RWDSU member and his wife acquired a ready-made 
family of four Korean orphans. For a different—and humorous—look at family life, 
see “The Old Man and the Hoop” by Robert Mende on Page 12, and “‘Want to Hear 
a Pin Drop?” by Jane Goodsell on Page 14. Then there’s an analysis of why the GOP 
lost in Maine, by Robert G. Spivack, on Page 12, and a profile of South America’s 
Great Liberator, Simon Bolivar, on Page 13. There’s more humor and cartoons on 
Page 15, and buying questions and answers by Sidney Margolius on Page 14. Don’t 
miss ’em! 





